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DEPOSITED BY THE 2 
| UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN A. MeCONE ON GENEVA TEST 
BAN NEGOTIATIONS 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON FoREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 4:15 p.m., in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room, U.S. Capitol Building, Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey presiding. 
Present: Senators Humphrey, Gore, and Hickenlooper. 


PURPOSE OF HEARING 


Senator Humpurey. a he ‘aring is being held for the purpose of 


having Mr. John A. MeceCon Chi airman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, report on his recent = to the Geneva test ban negotiations. 
Mr. McCone atteaded the conference for a few days, and the sub- 


| committee is interested in rece ‘iving his impressions, as well as any 
other statements or impressions that he wishes to make. 


| After the subcommitice has diseussed the ne rotiat ions in pu tblic 
| session, if there are auy other macters that should be discussed pri- 


vately, as I have indicated to you, Mr. McCone, the committee will 
20 into executive session. 
| "We are very happy to have you here with us. May 1 assure vou 
| e are very happy to have you here with us. May I assure you 
ewes oP 
that your cooperation is deeply appreciated. 
P ! 1, vi 


| STATEMENT OF JOHN A. McCONE, CHAIRMAN, ATOMIC ENERGY 


COMMISSION ; saunas BY DWIGHT INK, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE CHAIRMAN; BRIG. GEN. ALFRED D. STAR- 
BIRD, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF MILITARY APPLICATION, AEC; 


AND DR. S. G. ENGLISH, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE GENERAL 
MANAGER, AEC 


Mr. McConr. Well, thank you, Senator Humphrey. I am pleased 
with the cpportunity and the imvitation to appear before your 
committee. 

The Government hes an established position with respect to the 
matter of the cessation of nuclear tests, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and J, personally, endorse and support that position. 


| 


1 
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POLICY OF AEC ON THE CESSATION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS | 
/ m 
What we seek is a sound, i agen agreement for the suspension | tic 


of all nuclear tests. We feel that such an arrangement would be an} So 
important step forward in relieving world tensions, and if @ proper! dis 
agreement is made and implemented by dependable detection and! mi 
identification system, we feel that that would lead probably to other) th 
steps in the field of both conventional and nuclear disarmament, and) ab 
spare the world from the disasters that might possibly result from the | 
armaments race in which we are unfortunately now engaged. | th 
A principal concern has always been finding an acceptable means} sci 
of effectively safeguarding the agreement. The American people, and! cai 
the people of the free world must know, as they lay aside their means | dif 
of further developing nucléar defenses, that the Communists will do; At 





the same. ou 
We must know the Soviets cannot cheat and proceed in secrecy | of 
with their developments while we stop ours in honoring any agree. | 
ment that we enter into. dis 
Senator Hickentooper. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt Mr. ins 
McCone? ble 
Senator Humpnrey. Yes. eve 
Senator HickENLoopeR. Mr. Chairman, I noticed you said at the 
outset of your statement that our policy, or objective, was to seek a ] 
cessation of all nuclear tests. ent 
Does that include peacetime uses, or does it include all nuclear} the 
explosions? by 
Mr. McConge. I am speaking of nuclear weapons tests. I appre- ] 
ciate your pointing that out to me. scie 
Senator HickeNLoopeR. Your statement did not at that time say | wit 
“weapons,” and I wanted to clear it up. fea: 
Mr. McCons. Yes; in all that I say, I am referring to nuclear| | 
weapons tests. | of { 
Senator H1ckENLOoPER. Weapons tests. up 
Mr. McConr. As contrasted with peaceful explosions. in |] 


The U.S. Government in approaching this agreement has first given | and 


its sacred promise that any agreement that it enters into it will abide | to1 
by, and furthermore, it will permit the installation of inspection posts ‘ be 
internationally manned and properly equipped within our country,| 1 
and also will permit mobile inspection teams to make on-the-site | bec: 
inspections, when necessary. sure 


We would expect the same treatment from other countries entering | find 
into the agreement—and this has been one of the very difficult points | plis 





of the negotiations. this 
T 

TESTS CONDUCTED IN THREE ENVIRONMENTS the 

cost 

As the committee knows, tests can be conducted in three different! — §, 
environments. I would like to discuss each of them. pert 


First, the lower atmosphere, which is the area from the surface o | just 
the ground up to perhaps 30 miles. 

In that environment, the majority of the tests have been made i 
recent years. We believe that a relatively simple or modest inspection 
system can be installed for safeguarding an agreement in this environ-| O; 
ment, and we have proposed to the Soviets that they consider such an} whic 
arrangement immediately. 
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The second environment is the higher atmosphere, ranging from 30 
miles up to extreme heights. In this area, the problems of identifica- 
tion and detection become more serious. We have proposed, and the 
Soviets have accepted, a plan under which we would get together and 
discuss the technical problems of such a detection system. That 
meeting was convened in Geneva yesterday, and I am hopeful out of 
that meeting wiil come an agreed plan for an appropriate and reason- 
able detection and identification system in this particular environment, 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. McCone, at that point, with reference to 
the high altitude or the outer space type of tests, one of our eminent 
scientists testified before this subcommittee some time ago. He indi- 
cated that the problem of the so-called high altitude tests was less 
difficult than would appear on the surface or on cursory examination. 
At least theoretically the most competent means of detection was by 
outer space satellites that could measure several ways the possibility 
of a test. 

Dr. Bethe did appear before this committee on two occasions to 
discuss this subject. As a layman, it was my understanding that 
insofar as testing was concerned above 30 miles, it was not only possi- 
ble but theoretically feasible to have an inspection system that was 
even superior to that of any known underground control. 

What do you have to say about that? 

Mr. McConz. Well, in the lower high altitude, let us say, the 
environment from 30 miles to maybe several hundred or several 
thousand miles, detection from surface stations, as well as detection 
by means of satellites, seems entirely feasible and quite dependable. 

I would think, and without trying to prejudge the findings of the 
scientists who are meeting in Geneva now, that they will come up 
with the conclusion along that line—that this method is entirely 
feasible. 

When you get into the extremely high altitudes—and they speak 
of tests up hundreds of thousands of miles, where the device is sent 
up in @ missile, with the instruments in an accompanying missile or 
in part of the same missile, and the diagnostics are telemetered back 
and picked up—detection becomes more complicated. I would like 
to reserve an opinion on just how adequate a detection system could 
be conceived. 

This particular method of testing does not concern me too seriously, 
because it is extremely expensive to conduct the tests, and I am not 
sure that countries would be inclined to go forward. They might 
find that by spending their money in other ways, they could accom- 
plish the same end point that they might accomplish from testing in 
this manner. 

There is a little difference of opinion with the scientists who see 
the possibilities from a technical standpoint, but when you estimate 
costs involved, they run up quite high. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to read this testimony because it is 
pertinent to this hearing. These excerpts substantiate pretty much 
just what you have said. 


BERKNER REPORT AND SEISMIC INSTRUMENTATION 


One of the things that disturbed me about the Berkner report, 
which has received very little attention, is the fact that this Govern- 
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ment is spending so little on improvement of seismographic instru- 
mentation, and the fact that the Soviets have been doing much 
more about it. It is just like oceanography; we are behind in it. 

In the Berkner report, as I recall, the Soviets have been stepping 
up their research in the field of seismology and seismographic instru- 
mentation considerably, and we have been doing very little. 

We are the ones who have been advocating inspection. The 
Soviets have been advocating the end of the bomb tests. 

Our representatives in London a couple of years ago asked to stop 
everything under inspection. We were depending then, primarily, 
on an inspection system based upon seismographs, electronic magnetic 
waves, and sampling of the atmosphere. The seismograph was the 
key instrument. Yet the Berkner report reveals, and much to my 
surprise, may I say, and I think to the surprise of everyone except 
the informed scientists, that again we have been lagging behind, 
Not long ago I read an article in a magazine about oceanography and 
what the Soviets have been doing about it. We have just recently 
sought to improve the Coast and Geodetic Survey and show more 
concern about oceanography. 

This is very, very disturbing to me. I know it is not in your 
Department, but I would like to get the Berkner report quotation 
on that. 

If I am not mistaken, the Soviets were spending a hundred percent 
more—double what we were spending in certain areas of research 
insofar as we knew. Maybe they are spending much more than that. 

Mr. McCong. I think, Senator, that this is true. I think that seis- 
mology has been a science which has not been adequately supported. 
Actually, there have been some universities that have carried it on 
because of their interest in earthquakes and natural events such 
as that. 

I know one university, California Institute of Technology of which 
I was a trustee, carried on quite an active but still very modest 
amount of research in this field. The University of California did 
likewise, as did others, but it hasn’t been any great effort as com- 
pared with some scientific efforts that we are familiar with. 

Now, with respect to the relation of seismology to test suspension, 
it was in September of 1957, if you will recall, that the first under- 
ground detonation of a nuclear weapon was made, and then four more 
followed in October of 1958. 

At the time of the London conferences, there was not very serious 
thought given to testing weapons in the underground environment. 
This is something that has developed comparatively recently. 

So, although seismology was one of several means of detecting 
atmospheric shots, it was not the only means, nor was it probably 
the most important means. 

Senator Humpurey. No, I grant you that. But the plans for the 
Ranier tests were not made in September of 1957. 

Mr. McCone. No. ; 

Senator Humpnrey. They were made in 1956 or even earlier. 

Mr. McConse. That is correct. But the test itself was made in 
1957, and then appreciation of the possibilities of testing in the under- 
ground, I think, have grown since that event. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 
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SOVIET EXPENDITURE ON SEISMOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


The paragraph that disturbed me is on page 2 of the released ex- 
cerpts from the Berkner report: . 

The U.S.S.R. in recent years bas emphasized seismological research to such an 
extent that the Soviets enjoy a position superior in many respects to our own. 
In the field of sounding the earth’s crust by means of small explosions, as one 
example, Soviet annual expenditure on crustal studies has been estimated by 
visiting American scientists to be about $1 million, in contrast to a budget of 
perhaps $100,000 for such crustal studies in the U.S.A. 

Comparison of recent U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. publications in this field clearly 
reflect the resulting higher level of Soviet work. 


Now, I haven’t seen any new request proposed to increase studies 
in this field and this is what bothers me. 

This is not, again may I say, your responsibility, but this is a forum 
which gives one a chance to demonstrate his concern. 

Ever since the atomic bomb, we have been trying to negotiate 
something with the Soviets concerning the suspension of these tests, 
or stopping the production of these bombs. 

Mr. McCong. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. We have had quite a consistent record. We 
had at one time Mr. Stassen, who was the chief negotiator in the field 
of disarmament. We have had a series of about 14 different proposals 
on disarmament and inspection which we were willing to discuss. 
Surely, when it came to the bomb, insofar as the suspension of tests 
was concerned, seismology was an integral part of any inspection sys- 
tem. I don’t care whether it is atmospheric or what it is—it requires 
at least the use of some seismographic stations. 

Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. McCons. That is correct, yes. 

Senator Humpurey. And here is a fundamental aspect of our na- 
tional security—just exactly as the Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
oceanography are concerned—and instead of concentrating on this 
aspect, we concentrated on the bomb. We concentrated upon the 
aircraft carrier rather than concentrating upon the knowledge of the 
bottom of the ocean and the ocean currents, and in this instance the 
movements of the earth’s surface. 

It is disturbing to me. 


EXCHANGE BETWEEN SENATOR HUMPHREY AND DR. BETHE ON HIGH 
ALTITUDE TESTS 


Speaking now of the high altitude tests, let me put this in proper 


ence in the testimony. On page 184 of the text of the testimony of 
ebruary 21, 1959, Dr. Bethe discusses with the committee: 


Senator Humpurey. Dr. Bethe, what means of inspection do you suggest for 
the super-high-altitude nuclear tests? 

Dr, Betue. I believe the best way of observing such explosions is from satellites. 
We should put up a number of earth satellites. 

Senator HumpurRey. I should say we should. 

Dr. Berne. We should also for other reasons, but these particular ones, to be 
equipped with detecting equipment for the detection of the radiations which 
emanate from nuclear explosions. The nice point about this is that in empty 
space the radiations travel unhindered over terrific distances. 
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Then there is a line that says “‘deleted,’”’ which was a substantial 
amount of information left out for security purposes. 

Senator Humpurey. Is what you are talking about feasible? 

Dr. Betue. This is entirely feasible. 

Senator Witey. Manned? 

Dr. Betrue. No, not manned. 

Senator Humpnurey. Instrumented? 

Dr. Berne. Yes, instrumented. 

Senator Humpurey. Dr. Bethe, the establishment of satellite observation 
stations for the purpose of detection and identification of nuclear explosions in 
outer space is realistic? Is it feasible? 

Dr. Berue. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. And within our capability? 

Dr. Betrue. Definitely. 


And then deleted. 


ESTABLISHING SATELLITE STATIONS 


Now, this was the testimony of this year, and I recall a very exten- 
sive bit of testimony of April 1958, if 1 am not mistaken. Dr. Bethe 
spent up until 6 or 6:30 one evening going over with us the entire 
théoretiaa! calculations relating to outer space earth satellites as a 
means of detection. ’ 

I have just been informed that last year all of Dr. Bethe’s testimony 
about satellites was classified and only general statements were given. 
Again may I say, in all due respects, this makes it rather difficult 
sometimes to argue the merits and demerits of prospective proposals. 

If you have one book thrown away in a set of encyclopedia, it is 
pretty hard to have comprehensive knowledge. 

Mr. McConz. Mr. Chairman, I am not in disagreement with the 
views expressed by Dr. Bethe. I have a slight reservation, however, 
because this whole technique of satellites—launching of them, oper- 
ating them, the instrumentation, and so forth—is in a developmental 
state, and as you know, it has presented problems. 

My position is more on this order: I said it is possible, although 
no one knows, that a system of satellites equipped with scientific 
instruments for measuring signals and reporting back to receiving 
stations on the earth might be one of the answers to this problem. 

I am not in disagreement with Dr. Bethe’s position. 

Senator Humpurey. We are now exploring that under mutual 
agreement, are we not? 

I questioned Dr. Bethe at length on this. He apparently is quite 
a competent man or he wouldn’t be a consultant to the executive 
branch. 

Mr. McCone. No question about that. 

Senator Humpurey. And I asked him if the establishment of these 
satellite stations was within our capability, and whether it was realistic 
and feasible. He said, ‘‘Yes,’’ and within our capability, definitely. 

I am pleased that this is the case, and I am also pleased that you 
feel this is one of the more feasible methods. 

Mr. McConr. You do have one problem in this, and that is the 
question of identifying the source of the event. The fact that you 
establish that an event occurred doesn’t tell you the source of it. This 
might be a problem in that once you found out that a nuclear weapon 
explosion had occurred, there would have to be ways and means of 
finding out the source of it. 
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Senator Humpurey. One of the reasons why we ought to try to 
prevent the expansion of this family of nuclear nations is that the 
greater the number of participants in this rather lethal game, the 
more difficult it will be to really spot who is doing the testing, par- 
ticularly when you get them up a hundred miles away. 

Mr. McCone. These neutrons and gamma rays don’t have any 
nationalities, do they? 

Senator Humpurey. They ignore the passport and visa require- 
ments. 

UNDERGROUND WEAPONS TESTS 


Mr. McCone. Turning to the question of underground weapons 
tests again, this is the area which gives me the greatest concern be- 
cause, as the Berkner report points out, there are ways of decoupling 
or muffling these underground explosions. There are also ways of 
improving the capabilities of the detection system, and we are con- 
tinually studying and analyzing both of these prospects to find the 
ultimate effect on a detection system. 

In the final analysis, the adequacy of the detection system depends 
upon the technical capability of the instruments and so forth. How- 
ever, in spite of these problems, we believe, and we have strongly 
recommended that they be researched and studied, we would hope 
jointly with the U.S.S.R. and the U.K. If these problems are studied, 
then we think that the uncertainties can be eliminated and a reason- 
ably safeguarded arrangement can be worked out. It would be our 
hope that with patience and careful negotiation, we can resolve these 
uncertainties, and a dependable safeguarded agreement for the 
stoppage of all nuclear weapons tests would ultimately result.‘ 

There has been no deviation from this objective as far as I am con- 
cerned, or as far as the Atomic Energy Commission is concerned. 

However, I would like to repeat that while this is our goal, we must 
not seek it recklessly, because we must not ley down our arms until 
we can assure the people of the world that others are doing likewise. 
It is for that reason that representatives of our Government are now, 
for almost 8 months now, in negotiations in Geneva. While this is 
a discouraging ordeal, we just hope that success will come and will 
be the reward of their efforts. 


MEANING AND PURPOSE OF AN AGREEMENT ON SUSPENDING TESTS 


Senator Humpurey. Well, Mr. McCone, since there is a good deal 
of public comment about the positions that public officials take in 
these matters, it has always been my view that we should not seek 
agreement just for the sake of saying we have an agreement. We 
seek an agreement that has meaning to it, that has substance to it, 
that has safeguards to it, and that respects and protects our security. 
That is the purpose of an agreement. 

We seek an agreement that is mutual in its application and, of 
course, one that 1s not vetoed or subjected to a veto. I don’t think 
we disagree at all in terms of what should be the fundamentals of an 
agreement. 

A number of Members of the Congress have made some very prac- 
tical suggestions along these lines. I have felt as subcommittee chair- 
man in this area that it was my duty to stand by the position of our 


45577—59——_2 
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Government as long as I felt that position was sound and responsible, 
Therefore, I have at all times tried to support Mr. Wadsworth, who, 
I believe, is doing a good job. 

One suggestion I made to Mr. Herter was that possibly we should 
seck to have a trial and experimentation period in scientific research 
mutually acceptable at the time an agreement to ban these tests is 
reached. We could possibly limit the ban from the first stage to the 
atmospheric area, or at least to recognize that during the first year of 
such an agreement tests could take place, particularly underground 
and at high altitudes, to improve the detection and control system. 
In other words, we should apply the theory, and the design of the 
theory, in the practical world of tests, both underground and at high 
altitudes. 

What are your views about that? 

Mr. McCone. Well, as you know, we have proposed doing just 
exactly that. We have invited an agreement on the suspension of 
atmospheric tests and the installation of a system for identification 
and detection. That system would be a relatively simple one and 
would not involve these complex issues of veto and very few, if any, 
so-called on-site inspections. We have also urged a period where we 
would work jointly with the Soviets and the British in perfecting the 
underground and high altitude systems, and provide for their installa- 
tion just as soon as the technology could be perfected. We would 
thus arrive at a point where we could say “Yes,” in this particular 
environment, or that particular environment, we have a system that 
will absolutely safeguard the agreement. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. McCone, does this also include trying to 
negotiate that area of an agreement with respect to the control com- 
mission? The point I want to make here is that while we may have 
immediately gone into operations regarding no more atmospheric 
tests without the detection system required to police them, would you 
insist that prior to such an agreement that we should also include 
having an agreement on on-site inspections including no veto, and so 
forth? 

Mr. McCons. No. I would think that you could handle that in 
ways so that those issues would be determined only with respect to 
that which you were agreeing upon. 

Ultimately you are going to have to dispose of this staffing problem. 

Senator Humpurey. Right. 

Mr. McConz. And you are going to have to dispose of the question 
of the veto—not only the question of the veto of the on-site, the right 
of unimpeded on-site inspection—but you are going to have to dispose 
of the right of veto over the budget, because that could render the 
whole system ineffective if the Soviets, or one power, had a right to 
dictate just how much money, if any, would be spent in a particular 
year. 

The rights, the Soviet’s reservations or right to veto, as expressed 
by them are in many areas, any one of which might render the system 
completely ineffective. ment if , 

We have yet to see them compromise their viewpoint on any of 
these points except one, and that is with respect to staffing. They 
have now agreed, I think, that five or six of the personnel at each 
station could be from outside of the country. At first they demanded 
that all of the personnel of the inspection sites be from the country 
in which the station was located. 
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That would mean that the stations in the Soviet Union would be 
manned completely by Russians; likewise the ones in the United 
States would be manned by American citizens. 
They have changed a little in that regard, but that is the only 
point in which they have changed. 


CONTROL SYSTEM 


Senator Humpnurey. I am not so sure that I would want to settle 
so easily. Even if you have a period of time in which you do further 
exploration on the scientific aspects of detection and inspection, it 
seems to me we ought to insist upon negotiating prior to any kind 
of an agreement on the full control mechanism. 

It is one thing to have the scientific apparatus for a control mechan- 
ism that is effective—and there are honest differences of opinion and 
reasonable doubt about certain aspects of the scientific detection 
system, particularly for underground tests. But I think it is another 
thing to negotiate a third of a loaf, so to speak, on atmospheric tests 
without insisting at the same time that, while we may momentarily 
restrict the application of the agreement to atmospheric tests, we set 
the whole base for a control system. Unless I have been misinformed, 
I understand that our technology in the field of atomic weapons is 
somewhat superior to that of the Soviet. 

Mr. McCong. We believe that to be true. 

Senator Humrnrey. Then isn’t it to our advantage to try to get, 
as soon as possible, an inspection and control system that even with 
its limitations we might be able to detect what they are doing under- 
ground or at high altitudes, although it is not currently covered by 
an agreement? 

Do you get my point? 

Mr. McConr. Yes, I get your point. I hadn’t thought too much 
about exactly that problem. The matter I would like to emphasize 
is that the technical difficulties of the underground detection are 
very great indeed. It is going to require a great deal of work, because 
the only tests that have been made have been made in one geological 
formation and in one geographical area. We do not know, and no one 
knows, what will happen when you go into granite and into sandstone 
and so forth. The only tests that have been made are out in Nevada. 
There will have to be quite a lot of experimentation. 

We are going to conduct some tests with high explosives in the 
rather near future. But as the Berkner report pointed out, to really 
do the development work which is indicated as being necessary, 
nuclear explosions will have to be conducted with proper instrumenta- 
tion, and so forth. 

Now, that work is extremely important, and it is going to be time 
consuming. Whether that should be delayed for the time that will 
be required to reach agreement in all of these many complex problems 
and reduce them into a treaty or not—I would like to think about 
that. 

The important thing is to get along with the technical work. 

Senator Humpurey. The important thing, it seems to me, in light 


of the report, is to update our systems of control. 
Mr. McCong. Right. 
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, 


NEED FOR MORE SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


Senator Humpurey. And I would like to know how much effort 
and money is being put into this. I know we are putting a great deal 
of money into seeing whether or not we can get a bigger missile, and 
we have many of the scientists in the country working together to 
see whether we can get these missiles operating so that there is a degree 
of reliability. 

We asked for a few hundred thousand dollars in the State Depart- 

ment budget to study, for example, the disarmament control 
systems: —and got nothing. 

I just w onder how much money we are really spending and how 
much effort we are really putting into updating this materi: al. 

This report was written in March. It is now June. I have been 
watching the budget requests and I] haven’t seen any supplemental 
proposals for improvement in our seismographic instrumentation to 
follow the suggestions outlined in the Berkuer report. 

My point is this: If we are serious 2 bout negotiating an agreement, 
and I think we are, I just want to be sure that the de ‘tection and in- 
spection system we have is a good one. I have never once contested 
the sincerity of our Government in this matter. In fact, I have every 
reason to believe as we all do that we are pursuing it patiently, re- 
lentlessly, seriously, and honestly. 

I am for it. But I haven’t seen anything being done to improve 
this system. We argue about it; we negotiate on it. A year ago last 
July we had our scientists over in Geneva. | have yet to see, with the 
exception of these few suggestions from the Berkner Committee, any 
effort. being made to really go to work on improving this detection 
sy stem. 

They talk about this decoupling method and how we can mask an 
dadieavoutt explosion by digging a hole in the earth—that is, how 








deep? 
Mr. McConrn. Well, it depends— 
Senator Humpnrey. Fantastic costs and big distances. And yet it | 


takes quite a lot of imagination and technical competence to do that. 
I imagine somebody will try it, but yet I don’t see—maybe I am in 
error on this, that is why I am probing the issue—the same dedication 
to getting an inspection and detection system with modern instru- 
mentation, with the latest instrumentation that you can. 

I was in a plant not Jong ago where I saw a whole system relating 
to a missile scrapped, because somebody came out with a new idea. 
They didn’t worry about it for a minute. 

We are talking here about an instrumentation of a million dollars. 
They spend more than that on glue in the Post Office Department. 
It just bothers me. 

Mr. McCone. We are taking the first step. AEC is taking the t 
first step in this regard—and I recognize the importance of it—in 
underground high explosive tests which will be conducted this summer. _, 

Senator Humpurey. You mean conventional? t 

Mr. McConrz. High explosive. They will do several things. 

They will prove out certain matters in seismology; they will also check 
as far as you can with high explosives some of these decoupling 
theories, and this is the thing that we are going to continue to pursue. | 


| 
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I think that if we find that we cannot secure acceptance of a joint 
arrangement with the other nuclear powers, then we will initiate 
our own program, because it must be done. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Hickenlooper. 


MORATORIUM ON TESTS 


Senator HickenLooprer. Mr. McCone, it is a lot like the idea 
that you can’t learn to swim unless you go near the water, and you 
can’t tell what nuclear explosions will do unless you have nuclear 
explosions. 

Under present circumstances we are under a moratorium on these 
tests. By our own determination in this country we at least have this 
moratorium for a period of time, so that from a practical standpoint 
we can’t test these various structures and detection systems because 
of lack of underground explosions; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. McCong. That is correct. We have-a moratorium which we 
declared for 1 year, from October 31. We are respecting that. 


INTENSIVE STUDY ON NEW SEISMIC PROBLEMS 


Senator HickenLoorer. As a matter of fact, aren’t we doing a 
very intensive study on new and different seismographic research 
problems? Isn’t that being done in a number of places now? 

Mr. McConsz. Oh, yes, that is being done. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. It is really quite an intensive study. 

Mr. McConr. We ai have a very intense program that we 
would go forward with. 

Senator HickenLooper. I mean at the pres a- 
tion and the like are being studied very, very carefully, are they not? 

Mr. McCons. Yes, that is right. 

Senator HickeENLooperR. And very vigorously. 

M.. McConr. Yes, that is right. 

Senator HickENLoopmrR. It has been my understanding that we 
have quite a program. 

Senator Humpnrey. Have any grants been made in this field to 
universities, and to private companies? I haven’t heard of any. 

Mr. McConeg. I can’t answer that. 

Do you know anything about that? 

General STARBIRD. I have no figures; the basic study that was 
done by the Berkner panel was a very extensive study and required 
a great deal of scientific thought. The discussions are underway, of 
course, within the various agencies as to how to proceed with recom- 
mendations. We are not the agency that logically would do the 
work of improving seismology 

Senator Humpurey. As I understand it, that is what I was get- 
ting at. 

General Srarpirp. I realized you were, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. And I haven’t received any information from 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey that they are doing anything par- 
ticularly about it, except routinely. 

Anything further, Senator? 

Senator HickeNLoopsr. Nothing more. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Gore? 
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SOVIET KNOWLEDGE OF SEISMOLOGY 


Senator Gorse. Mr. Chairman, do you find it interesting that the 
Russians, who we now learn are more advanced in sei ismology than 
we are, or who are reported to have more knowledge in the field than 
our scientists, did not demonstrate the possession of any such superior 
knowledge in the scientific conference in Geneva of last August? 

Mr. McCone. Yes, I think that is a very good question. They 
demonstrated a considerable knowledge of seismology, but they did 
not give any instance that would indicate to me their havi ing related 
their know ledge of seismology to the effects of an unde rground nuclear 
explosion. 

I think we were left with the impression that they had not, as of 
last summer, carried that very far; at least they did not reves al that 
they had explored the possibilities of underground nuclear explosions 
at the time of the Geneva Conference last summer. 

An equally perplexing question is as to just why they are so stead- 
fast in refusing to discuss this subject any further. 

You see, we gave them the results of the four explosions in Nevada 
in October 1958; we presented those to the Conference on January 5, 
They absolutely refused to recognize them and have not recognized 
them to this date. 

Senator Gorr. You mean, by not recognizing them, they refused 
even to consider them as a subject matter for discussion? 

Mr. McCone. Yes. Refused to consider them as admissible data 
for the purpose of discussion. 

I was there 2 weeks ago when the summary of the Berkner report 
was read. They said they would refer that to their scientists, but 
they did not agree and have not agreed that it would be the subject 
of serious consideration at the Conference, nor would they meet our 
request that our scientists get together with their scientists and talk 
over the implications of this new data and its effect on the detection 
system. 

Senator Gore. Upon what authority is the statement, or the as- 
sumption made, that the Russian scientists are more advanced in the 
study of seismology than are the scientists of the Western World? I 
have read those statements in the newspapers. Are they authenti- 
cated? 

Mr. McCone. I cannot answer that, Senator Gore. I am familiar 
with the statement in the Berkner report, and that was the first time 
that that was brought to my attention. 

Senator Gore. Well, if it be true, then, and I do not question the 
Berkner report, we have these unusual circumstances: 

One, an official re port of the U.S. Government acknowledging that 
the Russians are more advanced in the field of seismology than the 
scientists in the United States. 

General, is that a fair interpretation of the Berkner report? 

General Srarsirp. I haven’t restudied it, sir. My feeling was read- 
ing it, and hearing the Senator read it, that they were saying that in 
recent years they have put more effort on it. I really cannot answer 
whether this effort has led to their being more advanced than we are. 

Mr. McCone. Well, they say here: 

The U.S.S.R. in recent years has emphasized seismological research to such an 
extent that the Soviets enjoy a position superior in many respects to our own. 
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Senator Gore. All right. That is No. 1—an official report of the 
U.S. Government acknowledging that Russian scientists have a knowl- 
edge of seismology superior to ours. 


SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE AND HIGH-ALTITUDE TESTS 


It was only last August that their scientists and our scientist, 
together with the British and scientists from other countries reached 
an agreement which, upon subsequent demonstration, tests, and 
study, showed it to be unrealistic and unreliable. 

Thirdly, the results of these tests have been submitted at the 
Conference, and as you have said, the Russians refused to recognize 
them, to consider them as admissible data to the Conference, or even 
to discuss them in any way. 

Could you possibly assume from those circumstances that they 
may have been playing dead last August; that they realized the agree- 
ment reached was unrealistic? 

I make no such charge. I just wonder. 

Mr. McCone. That could be possible, but I have such great eonfi- 
dence in the very competent men that we had over there that I 
think they would have detected such conduct on the part of the Soviet 
scientists had they actually been performing in that way. 

Perhaps Dr. English would like to comment on that. He was very 
close to that from a technical standpoint. 

Dr. Enauisu. I was not at the experts’ conference last summer. 
Of course, it is possible that this is the case. Equally, it is very 
difficult to understand why they refuse to accept data which really go 
to the heart of the discussion. The Russians have not undertaken to 
have a joint look at the data. I simply do not understand it. 

Senator Gore. I don’t, either. That is why I was asking. 

Before going to Geneva, I was aware of some of our high altitude 
tests. In the brief conversations I had with the Russians, I, of course, 
made no reference to these tests and I certainly afforded them an 
opportunity to volunteer information as to the possibility of their 
knowledge of high altitude tests. I questioned some of our scientists 
who were at the scientific conference, and they related to me that at 
no time, either on or off the record, did they hear the Russians make 
any reference which would indicate that they had made high altitude 
tests. 

I wondered if it might be possible that because of their superiority 
in rocketry that they may have a knowledge of high altitude tests 
equal to ours, even though we have publicly announced our tests and 
they have not. 

Mr. McConr. They may have. They could have conducted high 
altitude tests and it is very questionable whether we would have 
detected them from our detection system. 

Senator Gore. So the conference in Geneva, in more than one 
respect, is sailing in an uncharted sea. 

Mr. McConz. Yes, that is correct. The experts conference was 
dealing in underground with very limited information. 

The conclusions that the experts drew in Geneva were correct 
conclusions to draw from the basic raw data that they had before 
them. When other raw data was analyzed, a new and different set 
of conclusions evolved. 
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With respect to high altitude, the conference had very little, if 
anything, to go on, and therefore did not treat the question substan- 
tively at all, as you well remember. 


AGREEMENT TO BE BASED ON SCIENTIFIC FACTS 


Senator Gore. Mr. Chairman, is it not true that this is a field in 
which agreement upon scientific and physical facts must be reached? 

Mr. McConsg. I think that is absolutely true, Senator. 

Senator Gore. And yet the Russians are insisting that this essen- 
tially technical matter be settled by a political agreement. 

Mr. McCone. That is their position exactly; and our position is 
just the reverse. 

Our position is that these questions have to be dealt with on a 
scientific basis and that the agreement reached has to relate to the 
scientific findings. 

Senator Gore. To put it simply, and this was plain from the very 
first day that the conference met and, as you know, I was there, the 
Russians announced their goal—the signing of an agreement to stop 
all nuclear tests. 

Our goal is to reach an agreement that is properly safeguarded. 

I remember the very first day Mr. Tsarapkin said, ‘‘Let’s sign an 
agreement to ban all atmospheric tests. We are ready to sign. We 
have got one drawn up right now. Let us sign on the dotted line.” 

Mr. McCone. Didn’t he say more than that? Didn’t he say all 
nuclear weapons tests? I think he said all. 

Senator Gorge. What did I say? 

Mr. McConez. You said all atmospheric tests. 

Senator Gors. I did not mean to say that. He wanted to ban 
all tests. ‘‘We are ready to sign,” he said and indicated we would 
aoe about the conditions of the contract, inspection, and control, 
ater. 

Now, I noticed from time to time even in our own country some 
people say that our primary objective should be to reach an agree- 
ment. In fact, shouldn’t our primary objective be to reach a prudent 
and reliable agreement? 

Mr. McCone. Well, that must be our absolute determination, to 
reach a prudent and reliable agreement, and if reaching no agreement 
at all is the price of being unable to reach a prudent and reliable 
agreement, then we must not have an agreement. 

We cannot under any circumstances accept something that is less 
than a prudent and reliable agreement. This is my opinion. 


DISARMAMENT AND NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Senator Gore. The American people have been conditioned to 
adequate and effective tests and adequate and effective inspection 
and control of a disarmament agreement through three administra- 
tions; is that not right? 

Mr. McCons. Yes, that has been a consistent position. 

Senator Gore. I wish you would explain to me how disarmament, 
on the one hand, would be served differently by the stoppage of 
underground tests to improve nuclear weapons and, on the other, 
the stoppage of the development of ballistic missiles to carry the 
warhead. 
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Is one more disarmament than the other? 

Mr. McConz. The stopping of weapons tests in itself is not 
disarmament at all. 

The agreement to stop weapons tests and to reach an agreement on 
a workable system of safeguards means that in an area of weapons 
development, you have not only agreed to stop, but you have agreed 
to a system A inspection that assures both sides of adherence to the 
agreement. 

This having been established, then you might say, ‘‘Well, having 
done this, it is possible to do other things,’’ and for that reason you 
may have reduced the intransigence of the Soviet’s position with 
respect to this matter of inspection. 

I think that is the contribution, rather than any really substantive 
contribution to the question of disarmament itself, because it does not 
mean you are going to stop manufacturing weapons. That is another 
subject. 1t does not mean weapons are not going to be deployed; 
that is another subject. It does not mean they are not going to be 
mounted in missiles and the missiles placed on pads for instantaneous 
use; that is quite another subject. 

But if you have an inspection system relating to tests, then you 
might be able to project that into these other more significant areas. 

Senator Gorr. To state it briefly in a slightly different way, are 
you not saying that an agreement subject to adequate inspection and 
control for nuclear weapons tests would be an important first step 
toward disarmament? 

Mr. McCong. That is right; I would agree with that. 

Senator Gore. Would you say the same thing with respect to an 
agreement on the stoppage of further development of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles? 

Mr. McCone. Oh, yes, I would; very definitely. 

Senator Gore. So this is not the only area in which an important 
first step can be taken? 

Mr. McCone. No, that is correct. 

Senator Gore. That, however, is not to minimize the importance 
and value of this first step. 

Mr. McCone. There is one point—I do not want to interrupt your 
train of thought. 

Senator Gore. Yes, you proceed. . 


PROBLEM OF OTHER COUNTRIES OBTAINING A NUCLEAR CAPABILITY 


Mr. McConr. There is the one very important point, and that is, 
if an agreement is reached on weapons tests, and that is agreed to by 
other countries, you might confine the nuclear powers to those exist- 
ing now—to three of them. That is one of the hopes expressed by 
both the Soviets and ourselves. 

However, we are by no means sure that other potential powers will 
join in such an agreement. We are not sure that France will; and 
China, Red China, of course, we do not know anything about. 

Senator Gore. So there is nothing in the proposal now under 
negotiation in Geneva which would forbid France or Red China or 
any other nation which might have the capacity from achieving a 
nuclear explosion? 


45577—59——3 
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Mr. McCone. Yes, that is correct. 

The thinking is, however, that if this is successful, that a combina- 
tion of logic and world opinion would develop adherence by other 
countries. That may be a little optimistic. 

Senator Gore. Keeping this in mind, the administration proposed 
on April 13 at Geneva that an agreement be reached to stop atmos- 

heric tests, and that the conference continue to explore the possi- 
bility to develop the necessary knowledge upon which a satisfactory 
agreement could be reached with respect to tests in other areas. 

Mr. McConr. Yes. That agreement, that proposal, was made by 
Ambassador Wadsworth on April 13, and it is also contained in a 
letter of the same date from the President to Khrushchev. 

Senator Gore. I think the letter was mailed a day or two earlier, 

Mr. McCons. It was designed to reach him, I think, that date. 

Senator Gore. That is what I thought. 


TWO MAJOR ASPECTS IN REACHING AGREEMENT 


Would you not agree that this problem has two important parts: 
(1) Disarmament, to which you have already responded; and (2) 
stoppage of radiological contamination of the world’s atmosphere? 

Mr. McCone. The health hazard. 

Senator Gore. The health hazard from radioactivity, in other 
words? 

Mr. McCone. Yes, I think that is a very important point. 

As you know, there has been a great deal of testimony on this 
latter point. 

Senator Gore. Yes. 

Mr. McCons. And I would be the last one to appear as an expert 
on this very complicated subject. 

Senator Gores. It was not my purpose to question you on the extent 
or the nature of the hazard. I was only seeking to ascertain if you 
recognized as two major parts of this problem to be disarmament on 
the one hand and the health hazard from radioactivity on the other? 

Mr. McConke. I think that the elimination of fear in the minds of 
the people of the world, of the health hazard, whether that fear is 
warranted or not, is one of the compelling reasons to try to seek agree- 
ment on this subject. 

Senator Gore. Well, if the Soviets are as genuinely concerned about 
the health hazard as they pretend, if they cnsnestis desire disarma- 
ment, as they pretend, would not agreement to the President’s April 
13 proposal constitute a very important first step in the direction of 
both? 

Mr. McCons. It would, in my opinion; yes. And believing that, 
as I do, it is extremely difficult for me to rationalize their position 
with respect to his proposal of April 13. 

Senator Gore. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 


POLITICAL VERSUS TECHNICAL QUESTION 


Would it, in your opinion, be advisable to consider nuclear weapons 
tests as a political question rather than a technical question at a 
Summit conference? If you prefer not to answer it, all right. 

Mr. McConr. No, I am just trying to resolve the question in my 
mind. 
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Senator Gore. Let me restate it. 

You have read, I am sure, as I have, the dispatches from Geneva 
that the Russians really hope to reach a summit conference by way 
of the nuclear weapons test conference rather than the Foreign 
Ministers Conference. 

I, for one, am not entirely sure that Mr. Khrushchev wants a 
summit conference. We may have been jumping at conclusions 
too rapidly. 

But, if he desires a summit conference, and seeks to engage heads 
of state on the question of nuclear weapons tests, would you think it 
advisable to consider this as a political question and for political 
agreement without having reached scientific and technical agreement 
on the possibilities, the requirements and the necessities of adequate 
inspection and control? 

Mr. McConet. No; I would not think so. 

I think you have to relate this to the scientific and technical 
question. 

Now, the only basis upon which it could be talked about at the 
political level—whether it be at the summit or Foreign Ministers 
or what—is to agree at that level on the importance and the way in 
which the technical problems are going to be resolved. 

But I think the position that some have taken that these very 
important matters that relate to technical considerations, such as a 
quota of on-site inspections, is a political question and not a technical 
question, is completely wrong and would lead us into a position where 
we could not come out with an agreement which we could say was 
reasonably safeguarded. 

Senator Gores. In other words, you think a political agreement 
could only be reached on the basis of agreed scientific and technical 
facts? 

Mr. McConsg. That is right. 

Senator Gors. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. McCone, you are not saying that the 
discussions should be left to scientists, are you? 

Mr. McCone. No, I am not saying that discussions should be left 
to scientists. 

What I am trying to say is that the finai arrangements must be 
based on scientific findings. Of course, I realize that 





WEIGHING BOTH LIABILITIES AND ASSETS AGAINST RISKS AND 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Senator Humpnurey. Is it not a question also of balancing both 
liabilities and assets, risks and opportunities? 

For example, we have had very prominent officials of our Govern- 
ment before this committee, who testified that it is to our advantage 
securitywise to proceed along the lines of seeking an agreement recog- 
nizing that there are some limitations to the control system. 

In other words, you are never going to get a perfect, or at least in the 
foreseeable future, control and inspection system, unless you balance 
this off with the asset possibly, as you indicated, of getting some kind 
of control and inspection system that lends itself toward better 
working relationships in the field of arms control, and political under- 
standing with the Soviet Union. 
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Mr. McConsr. Foster Dulles used to have a word that he used. 
He would say that you have to weigh the measurable technical matters 
against the imponderables. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. McConr. Of advantages of agreement; and I think that is 
what you are referring to. 

Senator Humpurey. That is correct. 

Mr. McCone. I think those have to be weighed. 

Under no circumstances are we going to have an absolute safeguard. 
I do not think, under any circumstances, can we say that we can be 
absolutely sure that there will at no time and under no circumstances 
be a single violation. I do not think that is possible. 

I think that we can provide, however, adequate safeguards, reason- 
able safeguards. That is what we seek. 

To that extent, this thing does get into the matter of political 
judgment, you might say. 

Senator Humpnrey. I have felt for some time, and have publicly 
stated that one of the Soviet proposals at a summit conference would 
be the discussion of the prohibition of nuclear testing, such as is now 
being discussed at Geneva. 


IMPORTANCE OF TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE 


It seems to me that the President of the United States, who is the 
Commander-in-Chief, would obviously equip himself before going 
into such a conference with adequate technical assistance, so that if 
such an item were discussed he would not be making judgments as 
we say, by rule of thumb or off the cuff. 

He would be entering into these discussions with very competent 
professional and technical guidance; isn’t that true? 

Mr. McConsr. Oh, yes; and he has studied this problem so long 
and so intensively that he has an unusual and remarkable competence 
in it. That has been my observation. 

Senator Humpurey. So that the fear of a political settlement on a 
subject as complicated and as technical as the one we are discussing 
ae somewhat be abased by the knowledge that the President 
would undoubtedly be consulting the very same technicians who are 
presently at Geneva? 

Mr. McCone. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Or men of equal competence. 

Mr. McConeg. In his letter of April 13, to which Senator Gore 
referred, and his later letter to Khruschev of May 5, I believe it was, 
and in his several statements in his press conferences and_ public 
statements, he has indicated both a knowledge and a recognition of 
the importance of the technical features of this whole problem. 

1 am not concerned about his determination in this respect, and 
also his recognition of the so-called imponderables that we have been 
discussing. 


FORMULATING FOREIGN AND NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY 


Senator Humpurey. My concern about all of this is that this 
subject matter becomes almost a special province of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and I say most respectfully, the Joint Com- 
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mittee, when, in fact, it is of the highest importance in relationship 
to the total foreign policy and national security policy of our country. 

This is not in any way to downgrade the importance of these bodies, 
but I do not believe in letting the Pentagon decide what our foreign 
policy is, and I do not believe in letting the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission decide it, either. 

I think that is why we have Presidents and I think the emphasis 
here concerns the balancing of the assets and the liabilities of the 
judgments, views, and the observations of these different departments 
of Government and heads of institutes or commissions or departments 
which are synthesized or synchronized at the executive level. 

Mr. McConer. Well, I would like to say in response to that state- 
ment I agree completely. The policies with respect to this matter 
which have been established by the President of the United States, 
and no one else, and the procedures of the negotiations have been the 
responsibility and been directed by the State Department, under the 

uidance of the President. 

The State Department, the Secretary of State, has called for advice 
and consultation 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. McCone (continuing). From the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Secretary or Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, and Dr. Killian, the scientific adviser to the President. 

We have served as an advisory and the consultative group. But 
the State Department has run the negotiations and the President has 
established the policies, and that is the way it should be. 

Senator Humpnrey. I was sure you felt that way. I just wanted 
to clarify again for public understanding the nature of how these 
decisions are made and the policy formulation procedure. 

In February 1956, Mr. Dulles, the late Secretary of State, testified 
before this committee and made an excellent statement in this con- 
nection. He pointed out that— 





It is not, perhaps, the function primarily of the Defense people to balance what 
you might call the political risks. Their job is to balance the purely military 
aspects of it, and from that standpoint I agree it is not possible to arrive at a 
formula which is absolutely 100 percent foolproof. The question is, How much 
can you reduce the risks inherent in any inspection and control system? It is 
my belief that they can be reduced to dimensions so that the taking of that risk 
involves less jeopardy for our country and, therefore, the human race, than the 
risks of doing nothing and allowing the menace to go on in increasing proportions, 
where it is a terrible risk to the human race. It could develop as a threat to the 
entire human race. 

So that the procedure of policymaking becomes one of having 
experts on tap and not on top. 

Mr. McConr. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And that is where they belong. 


SUSPENSION OF ATMOSPHERIC TESTS 


Now, I have been keenly interested in this proposal for the suspen- 
sion of atmospheric tests, and I want you to know I am for it. 

I am for it however within the context of a broader framework, 
because I do not think the proposal itself is adequate. It could put 
& premium on other kinds of tests. 
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The reasons we are apparently for the suspension of atmospheric 
tests are, as Senator Gore bas well explained, that they lend them- 
selves toward discussions of disarmanent and also concern the health 
aspects of the problem. 


CONCERN OF PEOPLE REGARDING RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 


Now, the health aspect is one that concerns people from my part 
of the country. We happen to have the unfortunate situation of an 
unusually heavy dose of radioactive fallout in the State of Minnesota. 

Senator Gore. Averages do not give your people very much comfort. 

Senator Humpnrey. They do not give us much comfort at all. 
Our Governor and scientists have been working on this for some time. 
I was once told, when voicing my concern on this subject “Oh, Hum- 
phrey, you are just all fuzzy on this matter; don’t get excited.”’ 

For example, in looking over the testimony of the former Seeretary 
of Commerce, Mr. Strauss, he said: 

I believe it has been definitely established that an individual voluntarily accepts 
more radiation from the normal luminous dial wrist watch than he has received 
from fallout. 

Now, that may be the view of some people, but it is not the opinion 
of those with whom I have talked; I mean of competent scientists. 
It was this kind of talk which I think spread doubt over some of the 
thoughts being expressed by the scientists as to the competence or 
the lack of competence in these detection systems. 

Senator HickENLoopER. Mr. Chairman, I think the basis of that 
statement was found in perfectly competent scientific advice. 

I have heard entirely competent scientists testify to the same thing. 

Senator Humpurey. I have heard them testify to the contrary, 
too. It is hard to get my dairy farmers, who see the soil and grass 
loaded with radioactive fallout and which finds its way into beef 
cattle and into the milk, to believe that their watch is more dangerous 
to them than these bomb tests. 

I do not know, but for some reason or other they have never been 
afraid of a watch; however, they do get a little concerned about this 
radioactive fallout. And I think they have a right to be afraid. 

I am not at all satisfied with that kind of testimony. 

Dr. Teller who appeared before this committee on April 16 and 17, 
1958, stated: 

Now, I have said and I maintain that the danger from radioactive fallout has 
been very, very greatly exaggerated. I maintain that our tested procedures have 
been sa‘e, with the exception of one accident in the Pacific. Apart from that 
very regrettable accident in the Pacific we have teen successful. I know the 
radioactivity which we have released is quite small compared to the natural 
background with which we are familiar and about which we have never been 
worried. Still, in spite of all this, I would agree to one thing: Fallout, however 
unjustified, has caused a great deal of worrv ‘and a great deal of anxiety. Simply 
in order to quiet this anxiety it would be good not to add any more fallout if this 
could be done without endangering our national security. 

Well now, what endangers our national security more than poisoning 
people? 

My point is if radioactive fallout is dangerous, this statement that 
I read is, ‘‘simply in order to quiet this anxiety.’’ In other words, 
we say to the folks we represent, ‘“‘It would be good not to add any 
more fallout if this can be done without endangering our national 
security.”’ 
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USE OF X-RAY MACHINES 


Senator HickeNnLoorer. Mr. Chairman, I might suggest we stop 
all X-rays and the therapeutic use of X-rays because the testimony 
is clear that the use of X-rays, diagnostic X-rays, used in this country 
are considered to be a contributory cause to mutations. Nobody 
can prove it. Nobody can prove any of this when it comes down to 
proof. But it is a question of balance. 

I share the idea that if we can lessen the apprehension of people 
within the boundaries of our own security, this is what we ought to 
do, and that is why I have favored some kind of a workable, safe- 
guarded program where we might stop atmospheric tests. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy is having another series 
of hearings on this subject, and I think a careful examination of these 
hearings, the factual testimony, not the glitter, not the emotional or 
the hysterical interpretations that are put on them, but the meat of 
that testimony is that up until this time, and even a continuation for 
along period of time, would not raise the radioactive level to what we 
considered a dangerous level at all, but that does not mean that if we 
can avoid, if we can avoid anything that might potentially contribute 
to the damage of our people and the people of the world, we should 
not try to do it. 

The same way with X-rays. I have noticed in the papers that they 
are now saying perhaps the X-ray machine is being used a little too 
much. Perhaps they ought to cut it down. 

Senator Humpurey. That is what I was going to suggest. 

The Medical Association has suggested that. 

Senator HickENLoopER. It is perfectly all right. 

A year and a half ago I remember a discussion with one of the lead- 
ing scientists on that subject when he gave testimony, before the Joint 
Committee. I asked him about X-rays. It was the first time it had 
been raised in the hearings, and I asked him about the potential 
damage of X-rays, especially in the hands of unskilled people regard- 
less of how professionally they might claim to qualify. He said, 
yes, that without a doubt substantial damage, that is, incalculable 
damage, which could not be tabulated, had been done by the indis- 
criminate use of X-rays for one purpose or another by people in the 
healing arts. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator HickENLOoPER. I certainly agree if we can lessen the fear of 
people we ought to do it. 


STRONTIUM 90 IN MINNESOTA WHEAT EXCEEDS SAFE LIMITS 


Senator Humpurey. Let me pursue my point a bit. I am not an 
expert in this at all. In my State they found out that strontium 90 in 
wheat had exceeded the accumulated safe doses. 

Mr. McConer. Yes; they did in 1957. (See AEC press release, 
March 1959.) 

Senator Humpurey. And they are finding some rather distressing 
things right now. 

Mr. McConr. It is going to be up again. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, and they eat that, and there is no way 
they can separate this wheat unless you know for some reason or 
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another it has been selected for special treatment for strontium 90 or 
radioactive fallout. 

My point is that at one time competent experts played this down. 

They did not tell me in Minnesota, for example, that the wheat we 
have in that State is going to become poisoned, and it did become 
poisoned. 

They simply said, ‘Well, look, don’t get excited. You have on a 
watch. You re in more trouble than you are with anything else.”’ 

Maybe that is true; maybe the watch is more dangerous. [I still 
do not believe it, however. 


DETECTION SYSTEMS AND UNDERGROUND TESTS 


The great concern about the inadequacy of detection systems, and 


even the interpretation of reports, such as the Berkner report, offers . 


as much on one side as it does on the other. In fact it offers more 
possibilities for the improvement of detection than it does for the eva- 
sion of detection. 

I do not say, Mr. McCone, that the AEC does this. I simply say 
this is the interpretation that gets out to the American public. 

I have the highest regard for you and the Commission, sir. Senator 
Gore, Senator Hickenlooper, and others have stressed the importance 
of our following through meticulously on the improvement of our 
detection system; and the scientific data that are required to make 
sure we do not sign something we are going to regret later. I concur 
in all of this, every bit of it. I would not want us to sign anything, 
No. 1, that was not reasonably sure to be effective and, No. 2, I do 
not want us to sign anything in Geneva that we have to turn down 
here in the Senate. The Senate is going to take a very dim view of 
anything that is not pretty sound and pretty foolproof and that cannot 
be fully substantiated. 

But if the problems of detection for underground tests are grave, 
and I think they are, what about the dangers of underground tests? 

I think this is something we have to think about. What about the 
dangers of the disposal of atomic waste? These are the things that 
just never quite get put into focus. 


POSSIBLE PROBLEMS OF UNDERGROUND TESTS 


We talk about whether we ought to have bigger weapons or smaller 
weapons or a greater variety of weapons or a greater arsenal of 
weapons, and we are worried that somehow or another the Russians 
have got a bigger bomb than we have, even though we have been told 
we are ahead of them. _I am working on the theory that if we are not 
then we ought to call off this nuclear conference at once. We should 
not even have been there in the first place. 

But in the meantime I am interested in knowing how concerned we 
are about discovering what happens to the soil, to the water, and to 
plant life, and whether or not there is any possibility of escape of 
radioactive material from underground explosions. 

I do not think you have any proof that there is, and I am somewhat 
interested in what happens in these high altitude explosions. 

In the Argus tests the first news we got was, ‘‘Well, don’t worry 
about that; everything is jolly. It is not going to fall out anyway.” 
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Well, the trouble was that Argus did not cooperate. It starts to 
fall out, so they say, ‘“You have got to go higher.” 

Well, how much higher? These are the things I think we have to 
know something about. These are the dangers, and these are the 
risks over and above an inadequate detection system. 

Senator HickmENLooPER. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Humpurey. May I get Mr. McCone’s observation on this? 

Senator HickmeNLoopeER. I just want to keep the record straight. 
There have been extensive hearings on the effect of underground 
structures and on the water supply and on the disposal of atomic 
wastes. Those have been brought out in public hearings. 

There was great concern about that and there are several volumes 
of discussions on this general subject. 

Senator Humpurey. As a result of congressional inquiry. Is this 
the result of initiative on the part of the persons involved in the wea- 
pons development? Are they telling us, on the one hand, ves; we are 
going to create a weapon that will do away with the Russians if they 
attack, but in the meantime quite a few people will be killed in the 
process of testing its effectiveness? 

Senator HickeNLooprer. No. This was the result that started 
from the Programs Institute when the first piles were built at Hanford, 
Wash., during World War II. 

It has continued constantly, and the studies have been carried 
out not only so far as water supplies and underground contamination 
are concerned, but also on biological life of plants and animals. 

We have devoted a great deal of time to it. There is a tremendous 
volume of information on this. 

Senator Humpuyrey. Mr. McCone? 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS: A SAFEGUARD FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. McCone. Well, there are several points that you have covered. 

First, let me say this: With respect to our overall defense posture 
and plans for the future security of this country and for the security 
of the free world, it is dependent to an increasing extent on nuclear 
weapons. 

Originally, they were thought to be used as strategic weapons 
alone, weapons for the counteroffense. 

But as they became available in larger quantities and in various 
configurations, they have entered into almost every phase of our 
defense planning, not only in strategic counteroffense but in our 
air defense system, air to air, ground to air, antisubmarine, our 
tactical support, and so on and so forth. 

We have felt with that dependence on the weapons that we must 
have good weapons, and we must have an adequate number of them, 
and they must be dependable. 

A weapon is a highly complicated machine. You would think 
nothing of a test of your automobile or of your television set or of your 
radio, and if you are going to depend upon these weapons they have 
to be tested. 

Now, with respect to the dangers resulting from these tests, I know 
that there are many men of strong conviction who have opposing views. 
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I am persuaded by the views of the United Nations Scientific Com- 
mittee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation, and they said, in sub- 
stance, two things: 

One was that the results of all tests to date, the Soviet and the 
British and the American, do not constitute a hazard which they 
considered serious. 

Secondly, that if tests are conducted for a long period of time un- 
restricted, they might create a situation that would be hazardous. 

Feeling as I do, and thinking that they are most responsible, a most 
responsible international body, that we should give serious considera- 
tion to curtailing atmospheric tests for the simple reason of eliminating 
this fear, whether the fear is warranted or not, because it is there. 

I could argue with you for a long time about ‘the fear of your wheat 
in Minnesota, but the fact that there is a fear and it has been created 
in the minds of the people up there is something that I think we want 
to deal with regardless of whether the fear is warranted or not. 


RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT CONCENTRATED IN NORTHERN AREA 


Senator Humpnrey. May I interrupt you? There was a feeling, 
at first, that the spread of this radioactivity was rather general. 
We find that this is not the case. It seems to have a way of collecting 
and concentrating in the northern stretches, and it has a peculiar 
affinity for certain areas in the northern stretches. I do not know w hy. 
Is this true? 

Mr. McCone. Well, I think that it has been found that within 
certain latitudes there is more effect from the tests in the Northern 
Hemisphere than there is in any other latitudes. I think that has 
been one of the recent developments. I do not think that they are 
singling out your State. 

Senator Humpnrey. I do not mean that. But across the band 
of the British Isles, and the New England States for some unknown 
reason radioactivity seems to concentrate there. The atmosphere 
can absorb about so much of this, and human beings can also, pro- 
viding it is generally spread. 

May I say you can absorb quite a bit of arsenic if you take it in 
small doses. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Chairman, I have seen our chairman in Min- 
nesota, and when he starts on the go in Minnesota he appears to be 
slightly radioactive himself. Ravehier.) 

Mr. McConr. To deal with two other questions on this matter of 
the underground tests and the effect on the water supply and so 
forth, that was given a great deal of thought, and I assure you to the 
extent tests are carried on they will not “be carried on in’a manner 
which will result in contamination of any water supply. 


FUSING OF RADIOACTIVE PARTICLES 


It happens that the explosion itself appears to be rather self-sealing 
and radioactivity is closely contained. 

Senator Gore. It is fused in there? 

Mr. McConr. It fuses it in there; and while, this is something that 
has to be given continual thought, we do not think—and maybe 
General Sterbird would like to make a remark in this regard—we do 
not think that it is a serious hazard; is that correct, General? 
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General Srarsirp. We are sure it is not a hazard, sir. We have 
had extensive surveys and investigations, helped by such agencies as 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, USGS, and we only went ahead 
when we were sure that the type of shot we were dealing with was 
entirely safe. 

We were very agreeably surprised by the result of seeing how much 
of this material was actually fused within a small sphere, small hollow 
sphere within the area. 

Senator Gorr. What do you mean by “fused’’? 

General Srarsrrp. I mean, sir, what bappens is that the rock 
itself out at the edge of the fireball is actus ally melted, and that tends 
to, when it cools, trap the more serious part of the radioactivity, in 
almost a glasslike structure, which is in the form of a large sphere. 

Senator Gore. The sand and the rock are melted and it cools in a 
sort of glasslike substance which eneases for almost all time the radio- 
active particles? 

General Starsrrp. It encases the major part of them, sir. I would 
not want to mislead you to think that they were all in there. Natu- 
rally they are not. Some of them seep out through cracks, crevices, 
and the like for a certain distance, but the basic tendency is to trap 
it all, and we were able to go back in all around the firing as fast as 
we could dig our way back. 

Senator Gorge. Have you actually personally been back in the 
cavity? 

General Srarsirp. I have been there more than once, sir, and have 
been through the glasslike structure and seen it, and in the center 
where there is no glasslike structure. 

Senator Humpurey. You look most healthy. The most reassuring 
demonstration we have had. 


DISPOSAL OF WASTE PRODUCTS 


Mr. McConr. One other point on the question of waste disposal, 
and this is in itself is a serious problem. 

Senator HumpHrRey. Yes. 

Mr. McConr. In the early days, the waste was placed in under- 
ground tanks at Hanford and elsewhere. 

Now they have separated the liquid out. The longer life and the 
higher radio active waste appear as a solid and that is disposed of in 
stainless steel tanks underground, and the liquid of low level radio- 
activity disposed of into the ocean. 

Now, this whole disposal problem is a question that is y handled under 
licenses, with public hearings and with the environment and health 
of people being given great concern. The opinions of interested people 
are expressed in open hearings which are conducted regularly by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, so it is not something that is treated 
lightly. 

Senator Humpurey. I understand. 

I wanted to focus some attention on this in the hearing. 

May I ask when was the U.N. report to which you alluded made? 

Mr. McCone. It came out in, I think, August of last year. 

Senator Humpurey. That was before the most recent series of 
extensive tests? 

Mr. McConge. That is right; August of 1958. 
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Senator Humpnrey. August of 1958. 

Mr. McConz. That is the actual date of it. That is before the 
results of the very extensive tests of the Soviets last October. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 


SEISMIC DETECTION PROBLEM 


May I ask this question about the cracks in the rock formation. 
On underground tests to which you referred, General Starbird, in the 
effort to conceal tests, how would the Soviets propose or how would 
we propose to deal with the problem of cracks in the earth or rock 
formation which might allow seismic signals to escape? 

General SrarBirD. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you get what I mean, just as you might let 
some radioactivity escape through the cracks, would not the seismic 
signals possibly escape, too? 

General Srarsirp. Well, there is always the possibility of picking a 
formation which is relatively uniform without cracks. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes. 

General Starsirp. I think the seismic signal that they measure is 
not one that escapes in the sense of the wave penetrating through 
earth. It is a signal which is due to the movement of the earth and in 
inducing long period waves. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Yes, sir. 

The long period wave system has given some reassurance has it not, 
to the efficacy of seismic measurements and of seismic detection? 

General Srarsirp. I think Dr. English is better in speaking on this 
than I. 

Dr. Enauisu. It is one of the two major things which the Berkner 
Panel recommended as measures which could be taken to improve the 
capability of the system after it had degenerated as a result of the 
Hardtack II data. One of these two items was to make use of, greater 
use of, long period surface waves in identifying earthquakes. The 
other was the installation of a larger array of seismometers at each 
station, so this was one of the two things they suggested. 

Senator Humpnrey. Senator Hickenlooper? 

Senator HickenLooper. It is 6 o’clock. How much longer are we 
going to go? 

Senator Humpurey. We are just going to conclude in 5 minutes. 

Senator HickenLooper. I promise not to ask another question. 
[Laughter.| 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. McCone is a very cooperative witness, 
and we have not bothered him before, and 1 thought it would be 
helpful to have him here today. 

Mr. McConkg. It is very nice to be here, I assure you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpnrey. Speaking of this seismic detection problem, 
we had a statement by Dr. Frank Press of the California Institute of 
Technology at Pasadena which was made available to us. 

Dr. Press, as you know, is the director of the Seismological Labora- 
tory of the California Institute of Technology. 

He could not testify in person, so he sent us a statement. Without 
going into the whole body of the text he said: 
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EXCERPTS OF DR. PRESS’ STATEMENT ON SEISMOGRAPHS 


An assessment of the possibilities of research based on results in related fields 
would justify a more optimistic position. 


He is speaking here of some of the problems that came up after 
the new information had been brought to our attention—one still 
within the limits of uncertainty of the initial motion method. 

That the Geneva conferees recognized the potentialities of research as shown 
by their inclusion of the long period seismographs in the monitoring system when 


the specific contribution of these instruments could not be evaluated without 
further research. 


Preliminary results of work now in progress at Columbia University and the 
California Institute of Technology confirm this optimism and point to long period 
seismograph recordings of the surface waves as a significant new factor in the 
identification problem. 


So this is to substantiate more or less what you have just indicated 
in your testimony, Dr. English. 

Dr. Enautsu. I think the relative measure of this was that the 
Geneva Conference of Experts specified, or thought, that the system 
proposed had a certain capability, let us say, for detecting and identi- 
fying a 5-kiloton seismic event. As a result of the Hardtack IT data, 
the same capability was assigned to an event of approximately 20 
kilotons, and with the improvements suggested as being within the 
range of present technology by the Berkner Panel, it is thought that 
this number could be brought back down again to roughly 10 kilotons 
for the specified capability. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes. Then he said: 

My own feeling is that the recent downgrading of the Geneva system identifi- 
cation capability that will be partially offset by the modifications in the Geneva 
system along the lines indicated in current research— 


which again substantiates your comment. 


These modifications need not require an increase in the number of manned 
stations. Whether an identification capability of 5 kilotons, or less, can be 
achieved, is speculative at this time. More underground tests will be required 
before the question can be answered. It is important, therefore, that in deter- 
mining our position on a nuclear test ban we should take full cognizance of the 
uncertainty and state of flux in this field. 


Here is the paragraph that again disturbs me. 


® It is indeed unfortunate that an active research program in this field was not 
prosecuted several years ago. Geophysicists were anxious to work on this problem 
not only because of its strategic importance but also for its usefulness in exploring 
the earth’s interior. Support for this research was not easy to find. 

I read these statements to you because this again confirms the 
Berkner observations, and I am keenly interested in finding out 
just what is being done by this Government to support this research. 

Dr. Enauisu. I would like to make one observation at this point. 
I do think it is important, certainly, to intensify the research and 
development of seismographic systems and to extend our knowledge 
of seismic phenomena. 

What has happened as a result of the data from Hardtack II is 
that it focused a lot of attention on the low yield region because this 
is where most of the system degradation occurred. With the possi- 
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bility of decoupling explosions, it makes the problem of safeguards 
in this particular region very critical, and this is why we need to 
know much more than we know at present. 


SOVIET STUBBORNNESS ON NEGOTIATION OF IMPORTANT ISSUES 


Senator Humpnrey. Mr. McCone, on your trip to Geneva did you 
come back with any sense of optimism as to these negotiations? Do 
you feel our technical people were making progress with the Soviets? 

What, in general, was your observation or your evaluation of what 
was going on there? 

Mr. McConkr. I came home quite discouraged. 

Senator HumpHReEy. Quite discouraged? 

Mr. McConr. Yes. I came home with a feeling of complete in- 
transigence on the part of the Soviets to discuss some of these very 
significant and important matters that we had been discussing here, 

I was, however, relieved the day after I left—I left on a Saturday— 
and on Monday they did agree to this technical discussion on high 
altitude. If this is of any significance there, it remains to be seen. 

But it was discouraging indeed to sit there and observe the Soviets 
consistency of position which was one of adhering to their position 
on the veto of the several matters which I have discussed and, secondly, 
a refusal to pursue technical matters any further than in the case of 
last August. 

Senator Humpurey. There was a story printed from Geneva with 
reference to your visit that was placed in the Congressional Record. 
It quotes you as saying, for example: 


MUFFLED UNDERGROUND EXPLOSIONS 


McCone explained that while lower altitude tests could be detected with a 
system of satellites, a dependable detection of muffled explosions presents a 
serious, if not insurmountable problem. 

What do you mean by muffled explosions? 

Mr. McCone. This is decoupled. 

Senator Humpurey. I read about that in the Berkner report. 
Isn’t it a very expensive and technical type of operation to have these 
decoupled explosions underground? 

Mr. McCone. Well, it is expensive certainly. It is not so technical. 

Senator Humpurey. How long would it take to do it? 

Mr. McCone. Well, that would depend on two things: One, 
whether you would actually excavate the area such as a salt dome or 
whether you would find a natural cavity which would be less expen- 
sive. It is theoretical, too. We do not know for sure what the 
results would be. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is there any such place that we could make a 
test? 

Mr. McConer. Oh, yes; and we are going to make some high 
explosive tests in some salt domes this summer for that purpose. 

Senator Humpurey. Not nuclear but just high explosive? 

Mr. McConz. Just high explosive. 

Senator Humpnrey. Apparently your greatest concern, Mr. Mc- 
Cone, is on the so-called muffled underground explosion; is that right? 
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Mr. McCone. Speaking of underground now, my concern is on two 
areas: First, how to improve the capability of the Geneva system, 
and the Berkner report has given some advice on that. 

They have also said that to accomplish those improvements or to 
determine exactly what the effect of them would be requires some 
experimentation and some testing. 

My second concern is the matter of decoupling, and just how 
effective it might be. So you have, on the one hand, opportunity 
to improve the system; on the other hand, you have, as Berkner 
points out, ways and means that the system might be deceived. So 
you would have to evaluate the pluses and minuses in reaching a 
conclusion as to just how well your agreement might be safeguarded. 

Senator Humpurey. I was convinced after reading the Berkner 
report that there was as much or maybe more on the plus side in 
terms of improvement in detection and inspection as there was on the 
negative side of evasion. 

It seemed to me that the news stories played up the negative 
aspects of the Berkner report—the elements of doubt. I can well 
understand from your important position as Chairman of the AEC, 
why you would want to upstage that. 

But wasn’t there a great deal in the Berkner report, since all of it 
was more or less theoretical, that lent itself toward considerable 
improvement of the detection and inspection system? 

Mr. McCone. Yes; that is right. 

When they specified what in their opinion should be done, they 
pointed out, however, that the recommendations which would make 
the most significant improvements were untested and would have to 
be tested. 

Furthermore, they pointed out, not in the Berkner report that was 
released here recently, but in the earlier Berkner report, they pointed 
out and laid considerable emphasis on the fact that the only under- 
ground nuclear weapons tests that have been made to date have been 
in one location and one geological formation, and they bring up the 
question of what might happen in other strata, in other rock and so 
forth. This we yet do not know. 

Senator Humpurey. This muffled type of explosion is what they 
call the big hole method, is it not? 

Mr. McCone. The big hole method. That is the one the scien- 
tists seem to feel was the most feasible at the present time. 

Senator Humpurey. It lends itself possibly to evasion or, to put it 
in the vernacular, of cheating by the Soviets. 

Is it not true that although the theory suggests that certain kinds 
of seismic signals might be muffled by this so-called big hole project 
method, it is not clear as to whether all seismic signals would be 
muffled, such as surface waves? 

Mr. McCone. Dr. English might be able to answer that more 
competently than I. 

Dr. Enautsu. I am not sure I am totally competent to answer this 
question. 

I believe, however, that the conclusions, at least those of which I 
am aware, were not specific; they gave decoupling factors in terms of 
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which signals, those received by currently known instruments, could 
be attenuated to the degree which they estimated, namely, a factor 
of 10, perhaps more. 

Now, it is conceivable, of course, that one might find, particularly 
upon research, that certain kinds of waves might come through. [ 
do not believe they were able to be specific about the effect in the 
report, the report that I saw, anyway. 


CEILING ON NUMBER OF ON-SITE INSPECTIONS 


Senator Humpurey. I am not going to keep you much longer. [ 
just want to get an observation on this so-called ceiling of on-site 
inspections. 

There was a proposal I suggested in a letter to the President some 
time ago, relating to the possibility of exploring with the Soviet Union 
the idea of a ceiling on the number of on-site inspections that could 
take place in which the veto would not apply. 

I proposed this in the belief that our original position, as I recall it, 
was that the United States never expected a control system in which 
every unidentified event would be inspected by an international team 
of investigators. 

In other words there is a limit to how much inspection you could 
really do physically as well as in terms of manpower, competent 
manpower. 

What is your view relating to some kind of ceiling on the number of 
on-site inspections to which the veto would not apply? 

Mr. McConr. Well, that could be one approach. I am conscious 
of your letter, which is a subject we have discussed and have under 
continual review. 

Mr. Macmillan proposed it to Mr. Khrushchev, and Mr. Khru- 
shchev, in turn, proposed it at the Geneva Conference. 

He spoke of a few—Mr. Macmillan has indicated, I think, one a 
week or something like that; but in considering it we have taken the 
position that if there is to be a quota it must relate to the capabilities 
of the system, the technical capabilities, so that the result would be a 
reasonably adequate safeguarded system. 

Now, you know that the original U.S. proposal provided for the 
inspection of all events over 5 kilotons, and the inspection of 20 per- 
cent of the signals indicating events under 5 kilotons. 

Senator Humpurey. So we had some limitation on that? 

Mr. McCone. Yes; we had some limitation. 

You take the Berkner data, that which has been released, together 
with the backup data, and by applying those formulas you come to a 
certain quota, a certain number. 

Senator Humpurey. So this is still a subject of discussion and has 
not been pushed aside? 

Mr. McCong. It is a subject of discussion and has not been pushed 
aside. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you feel a ceiling could be established? 
It would have to be a ceiling that could be established that would 
not limit its effectiveness. 
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Mr. McCone. Yes; I think that could be done, and we are studying 
that in the Atomic Energy Commission very carefully, and I know 
that other departments of government are likewise studying it. 


FINDINGS OF GENEVA CONFERENCE OF EXPERTS 


Senator Hump EY. One of the things that has been a little disturb- 
ing to me also is the findings of the Geneva Conference of Experts. 
This Confere nce has been subject to a considerable amount of analysis 
and some criticism. Is it not true, however, that data submitted as a 
result of the Hardtack II series and the Berkner re ah actually 
validate, at least, the principles of the Conference of Experts—the 
accepted principles of detection and inspection? 

Mr. McConr. Yes; that is correct. Neither the Hardtack II nor 
the Berkner report deny the findings. 

What it does is grind into their findings certain data which were 
unavailable to them at the time, and modifies their conclusions. 

Senator Humpurey. The system which they developed seems to 
be still vatid. It is the perfecting of the system that the Berkner 
report and the Hardtack IT series lend themselves to. 

Mr. McConr. That is correct. 

The Berkner panel was assembled by Dr. Killian and myself after 
we found the results from the Hardtack II tests, when analyzed, 
would affect the findings of the Geneva experts. 

We, therefore, set up this panel, and they reported rather quickly. 

Then we took their report and we said, ‘‘Now, let us analyze this as 
to how we might improve the system to restore it to its original 
capability and, secondly, what might be done to deceive the system.” 

Those were the two questions which they addressed themselves to 
in the second report. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes 

Mr. McCone, would not any agreement have to contain a con- 
tinuation of research and evaluation? 

You would not want to have an agreement that just stopped as of 
such and such a date and said, “This is the date at which the scientific 
data will be compelling and final’’? 

Would we sign an agreement that would eliminate or deny us the 
opportunity for further experimentation in the field of research 
and scientific analysis on inspection? 

Mr. McConr. No. We have to do further research, further analy- 
ses, and we have to—the agreement has to—provide for improving 
the system as research indicates it can be improved, and this, inci- 
dentally, is one of the areas in which the Soviets have de manded a 
veto; and that is a veto on new types of equipment installed in the 
control posts. 

Senator Humpnrey. They wanted a veto on that? 

Mr. McConst. They wanted a veto on new equipment as well as 
the other areas, and, of course, this is quite disturbing. 

Senator Humpurey. The Berkner panel also suggested that there 
would be augmentation of the Geneva net with an auxiliary network 
of unmanned stations? 

Mr. McCone. ‘hat is right. 
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Senator Humpurey. Good instrumentation that would be un- 
manned, but would be integrated into the total system. 

Mr. McCone. And then would come back with information. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. Those are suggestions that our 
Government supports in these negotiations. I guess that is correct, 
is it not? 

Mr. McCone. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator HumpHrey. We are very grateful to you, Mr. McCone, for 
your cooperation and for your testimony. From time to time we will 
perhaps want to go into this in more detail. 

Mr. McCons. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpurey. You have been very patient. 

(Whereupon the meeting was adjourned at 6:20 p.m.) 
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